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Starbucks’ CEO 
joins in workers’ 
anti-bias training 
Sessions involved up to 180,000 of 


chain’s employees and “didn’t shy away 
from the word race or racism.” In Money 


HOWARD SCHULTZ 
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IN NEWS 


Policy on immigrant 
children explained 


We clarify the laws that govern 
how kids are dealt with at the border 


IN OPINION 


Boycott school to 
stop gun violence 


Pam Bosley and Arne Duncan: Walkout 
might finally force politicians to act 


IN MONEY 


Prevent your speaker 
from eavesdropping 


Six ways to make sure your private 
conversations remain that way 


IN SPORTS 


Time is right for the 
MJ vs. LeBron debate 


Dan Wolken: The tide is turning toward 
James as the NBA’s greatest player 


USA TODAY PODCASTS 
LISTEN UP! 


Talking Tech 


a 


What’s the best music 
service? How can you 
be an Instagram 


EARNS expert? Can Siri be 


smarter? USA TODAY 


@usatopay 


Tech guru Jefferson 
Graham offers a quick hit on the 
hottest new gadgets, tech news 
and chats with tech insiders. 


Listen/subscribe for free at Apple 
Podcasts, Google Play or Stitcher. 


YOUR GUIDE TO OUR NATIONAL PARKS 


SPECIAL EDITION 
-- 


GUARDING OUR 
FREE-FLOWING RIVERS 


Explore the nation 


USA TODAY’s 112-page look at our 
national parks. On sale at newsstands 
and onlinestore.usatoday.com. 
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USA SNAPSHOTS? 


SOURCE American Heart Association analysis 
of 19,331 cardiac events 


MIKE B. SMITH, PAUL TRAP/USA TODAY 


ONE ORGAN DONOR’S JOURNEY 


Heroic and 
heartbreaking 


Medical team honors 
family that sacrificed 
‘precious possessions’ 


Shari Rudavsky The Indianapolis Star | USA TODAY NETWORK 


The woman lay draped and still on the operating 
table while nurses and surgical techs bustled around 
the room, placing surgical equipment on the tables 
surrounding her. As the surgeon moved closer to the 
patient, a tall man in scrubs stepped forward and 
cleared his throat. 

“Time out,” Steven Ashley said, and the room fell 
silent. 

He read a few words about the woman no one in 
the room knew, but who was the reason they were 
there that night. He shared personal messages from 
her family, including a few inside jokes, then he 
pulled a laminated card from his pocket. 

“Remember,” he read, “this room becomes sacred 
when a family entrusts us with one of their most pre- 
cious possessions.” 

The middle-aged woman on the operating table, 
he reminded everyone, was both dear to her hus- 
band, children and other family members, and a he- 
ro. To honor her, he said, everyone in the room should 
conduct themselves as “though the family were pre- 
sent.” 

There was a moment of silence, heads bowed, 
eyes down. 

Most surgeries do not begin with such a preface. 
But this was no routine surgery. 

Although the woman on the operating table con- 
tinued to breathe with the help of a ventilator, she 
had been declared dead a day earlier. 

This procedure was not to save her life but to allow 
her in death to save the life of others. 


See DONOR, Page 2A 


Recovery team 


From left, organ recov- 
ery coordinators Emily 
Martyn, John Heflin 
and Anne Kasey arrive 
at Hendricks Regional 
Hospital. A patient’s 
family donated her 
organs after she was 
declared brain dead. 
The coordinators care 
for the patient, aiming 
to keep organs at 
prime function. 


Patient care 


Anne Kasey and Emily 
Martyn care for a do- 
nor patient. Organ 
recovery coordinators 
work 24-hour shifts 
during which they are 
on-call, beginning at 
8 a.m. If they are 
amidst a case when 
their shift ends, an- 
other team takes over. 
Cases last 24 to 72 
hours. 


Surgery 


Almost 30 hours after 
the organ recovery 
coordinators arrived at 
Hendricks Regional 
Hospital, Burcin Ekser 
performs surgery on 
the donor patient. 


JENNA WATSON/ 
USA TODAY NETWORK 


Patients 
awaiting 
transplant 


Kidneys are the most 
common organ listed 
on waiting lists. As of 
February, more than 
117,000 patients were 
in need of a transplant 
in the USA. 


95,400 kidney 


HB 13,902 liver 

J 4,007 heart 

| 1,675 kidney/pancreas 
| 1,402 lung 


| 1,188 other* 


*PANCREAS, INTESTINE AND 
HEART/LUNG TRANSPLANTS 


Frequency 


Someone is added to 
the transplant waiting 
list every 10 minutes. 


SOURCE: INDIANA DONOR 
NETWORK 


Immigration 
dominates 
Republican 
candidates’ 
TV spots 


Harder line reflects 
gulf between parties 


Deirdre Shesgreen and Eliza Collins 
USA TODAY 


WASHINGTON - House Republican 
candidates are blanketing the air- 
waves with TV ads embracing a hard 
line on immigration — a dramatic shift 
from the midterm elections in 2014, 
according to a USA TODAY analysis of 
data from Kantar Media. 

Republicans have aired more than 
14,000 campaign ads touting a tough 
Trump-style immigration platform 
this year. The barrage underscores 
why House GOP leaders worry that 
passing a legislative fix for undocu- 
mented immigrants brought to the 
country as children, referred to as 
DREAMers, would put GOP candidates 
at risk heading into the fall election. 

‘Tll end sanctuary cities to stop 
illegals from taking our jobs ... and use 
conservative grit to build the darn 
wall,” Troy Balderson, a GOP state 
senator running for Congress in Ohio, 
promises in one such ad. 

Democrats bombard voters with 
ads that promise to protect Obama- 
care, shore up Social Security and 
expand Medicare, according to the 
data from Kantar’s Campaign Media 
Analysis Group. 

“We need Medicare for all, to make 
absolutely certain that what happened 
to my family never happens to yours,” 
California Democrat Paul Kerr says ina 
TV spot that recounts how his family 
was financially devastated by medical 


See IMMIGRATION, Page 2A 


Roseanne 
won't change; 
ABC changed 
life for her 


Bill Keveney 
Columnist 
USA TODAY 


I've interviewed Roseanne Barr a 
few times since her sitcom Roseanne 
went off the air in 1997, and I guess I 
held out some hope that she might 
change. In the art-vs.-artist debate, I 
tend to think people who say and do 
bad things can also 
make great art, but ‘Roseanne’ 


there’s always a 
line. j canceled 


I spoke to Barr ABC denounces 
before the revivaľs  star’s racist 
premiere in March, tweets. 1D 
when its success 
was no sure thing, and she seemed 
chastened by some recent blowback to 
her tweets about President Obama 
and Hillary Clinton. She even left Twit- 
ter, but only temporarily. 

“I had to get off there because ev- 
erybody was mad at me. I’m not doing 
any more politics. I don’t want to get 
anyone mad at me,” she told me. She 
added that she didn’t want to hurt her 
iconic show’s return. “I want people to 
watch it and love it.” 

Well, she just killed her show. 


See ROSEANNE, Page 2A 
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